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AKBAR PADAMSEE 



"Painting is man face to face with his 
debacle," someone has said. "Why not 
face to face with his despair, his anguish, 
his loneliness or his sense of bewilder- 
ment?" Akbar Padamsee is apt to ask. 
"Or why not, in a moment of felicity, face 
to face with the love that wells up in his 
heart?" Though young in years he does 
not like any easy summing up of the 
meaning of art. There is a touch of irony 
in the smile with which he dismisses the 
view that art must hold a mirror to nature 
or man. "Why should art cling to some- 
thing outside itself so desperately as to 
lose its sense of freedom?" he asks. He 
has also no use for those who claim 
absolute autonomy for works of art. "How 
can a painter ever aspire to complete self- 
sufficiency," he argues, "except by giving 
himself up to self-abuse?" That is the 
end of the matter so far as he is concerned. 
It is absurd, indeed, he explains, to ask 
whether painting should cling to or give 
up the very thought of a subject. What 
matters is not the presence or the absence 
of the trace of a face or a tree or a street 
in a canvas but the integrity of the image. 
A painting is first of all a living whole. 
Alter a line or a tone and it is no longer 
the same. The very distinction which so 
many seek to draw between objective and 
non-objective painting is misconceived. 
Every painter who has something to say 
is abstract to the extent that he follows the 
logic of line and colour and a realist in the 
sense that he cannot altogether do away 
with, however hard he tries, the reality of 
4 the outer or inner world. Even a blank 



canvas can suggest empty space or the 
void in the mind. 

Few young artists in this country take 
as exacting a view of their vocation as 
Padamsee or care to justify it in terms of 
a logic half as rigorous as his. M. F. 
Husain is too aware of the irrational and 
the demoniac in life to trust reason. When 
he feels the urge to translate one of his 
works in words he writes a poem which is 
a complex of vibrant images. When 
Gaitonde wants to say something about 
one of his canvases he merely keeps quiet. 
With his love of Zen which is written into 
each one of his recent canvases he knows 
that the meaning of a work of art can be 
sensed only in the depths of silence. When 
S. H. Raza claims that the dialogue bet- 
ween a patch of red and a stretch of blue 
on a canvas can be as moving as the words 
exchanged between Christ and his disciples 
on the eve of the Crucifixion we know it 
is a sort of poetic hyperbole. 

Padamsee is more precise. So much as 
hint at the casual element in painting and 
he will at once start on a long discourse 
on the way Uccello and Massachio build 
up their canvases as if they were cathedrals 
where the displacement of a single slab is 
likely to bring the whole building toppling 
down. And if there is a Rembrandt re- 
production lying nearby he will pick up a 
magnifying glass and show with its aid 
how the great master painted every square 
inch of the canvas according to a strict 
logic in which every stroke of the brush 
was in place. There is nothing whimsical 
or arbitrary in a work of art, he will 
explain. Not even in a work of Klee. To 
the unwary the dreamlike forms of this 
artist may appear to be the result of the 
free play of a child-like fancy. But each 
of his canvases is what it is because of a 
certain inner necessity. How can the seed 
of an oak ever hope to grow into an elm 
or a birch? 

Padamsee is fond of quoting the passage 
in which Klee compares the sense of direc- 
tion in nature and life to the root of a 
tree and that in a work of art to the crown 
of a tree. "From the root the sap rises up 
into the artist, flows through him, flows 



to his eyes. He is the trunk of the tree and 
overwhelmed and activated by the force 
of the current, he conveys his vision into 
his work. In full view of the world, the 
crown of the tree unfolds and spreads in 
time and in space, and so with his work. 
Nobody will expect a tree to form its 
crown in exactly the same way as its root. 
Between above and below there cannot be 
exact mirror images of each other." 
Padamsee also likes to point out, like 
Klee, that "art does not render the visible ; 
rather it makes visible." 

It is this impulse "to make visible" 
which forces the artist to impose a certain 
order on the flux of things. In Akbar 
Padamsee's aesthetics this order is not 
only one of pure geometry but one of 
intuition. It is an order which shows 
the hidden side of things. Listening to 
Padamsee one can at times be misled by 
his over-emphasis on the mathematics of 
art. What impresses him in the best of 
Indian bronzes, for instance, is as much 
their "mathematical precision" as their 
"stillness, perfect equilibrium and poised 
tension." Mathematics and art, he once 
told me, are by no means peculiar to 
Indian art. The great Italian masters like 
Piero della Francesca and Uccello are 
experts in geometry and perspective and 
even the Chinese masters have delved, 
with the help of / Ching, into the mysteries 
of numbers and magic squares. But 
Padamsee is always careful to point out 
that pure geometry by itself can only 
produce arid works ; it is only in combina- 
tion with poetry that it can hope to 
produce works of art. For art is not "a 
replica of the image perceived by the eye" 
or "the record of the flitting shadows and 
lights on vagrant objects" but rather a 
representation of "the spirit of the seasons, 
the anguish in the lover's heart, the poetry 
of longing." And all these belong to the 
world of intuition. 

His main charge against abstract art is 
that very often in its preoccupation with 
plastic problems it becomes wholly obliv- 
ious of poetry. He is drawn to Klee more 
than to any other modern master precisely 
because he combines intuition and pure 



research, poetry and mathematics, as no 
one else has ever done. "What the acade- 
micians did to Rembrandt," he once said 
to me, "the abstract painters are doing 
to Paul Klee and Mondrian. The abstract 
artist today is as keen to flatter the eye 
as the artist of the post- Renaissance period 
was to flatter the body." 

The insistence on knowing the whole 
truth at times impels him to take up an 
attitude of "all or nothing" in life. I still 
remember my first meeting with him in 
1954 after the police had removed one of 
his paintings from an exhibition in Bombay 
on the charge of its being "obscene." A 
few friendly artists and critics called a 
meeting to discuss what they could do to 
protest against this act of philistine stupid- 
ity. But Padamsee was sceptical about the 
efficacy of mere expressions of protest 
against the action of the police. He stood 
up and told his sympathisers that he would 
like to have the support of only those who 
believed in the artist's freedom intensely 
enough to accept the risk of going to jail 
with him. I reasoned with him and told 
him that he had no right to prescribe this 
severe test for all and that everyone had 
as much right as he to choose his form of 
protest. But his "all or nothing" attitude 
is evidence not so much of a fanatical 
streak in him as of his utter sincerity. 

It is his sincerity which made him faith- 
ful to his own vision even when he was a 
student at the J.J. School of Art in Bom-' 
bay. The academic training did not stifle 
or cramp his style. He spent as much time 
in the school library as in the class-room 
and made his first acquaintance there 
with the old masters. This acquaintance 
was deepened when he went to Paris 
where he has stayed since 1950 except for 
brief visits to this country. In Paris he 
did not join any art school. Such schooling 
as he received was entirely in the museums. 
And here, too, he learnt more from the 
African masks in the Musee de l'homme 
than from the paintings in the Museum 
of Modern Art. He was attracted by the 
paintings of Picasso, Rouault, Braque 
and Chagall but as he confessed to me, 
"I could not feel one with them. It was 5 



more like being an intruder than someone 
belonging to their world. There was no 
like-mindedness. " 

From the very start of his career as an 
artist Padamsee has cut out all element 
of make-believe in presenting the image 
of man. What characterises this image in 
his work is not merely the mark that 
suffering has left on it. Modern art is in 
fact replete with images of men who have 
suffered in body and in spirit to the very 
limit of endurance. Often the image is 
touched with a delicate pathos as in the 
paintings of Picasso's blue period, or 
with compassion as in Rouault's portraits 
of clowns and whores, or with nostalgia 
for a lost innocence as in Modigliani, or 
with a sense of disgust over the corruption 
and decay of the once undented body as 
in Soutine. What makes Padamsee's 
image of man different from all these is 
that it is free of all pathos, sentimentality, 
nostalgia and even compassion. It is as 
if he wants us to see that what man needs 
is not pity but understanding. 

All this is said without any loud gesture 
or drama. There is no protest because 
there is no social comment. It is hot 
because Padamsee turns a blind eye to that 
part of suffering which is the result of 
poverty and injustice. "Our social en- 
vironment in India numbs our aesthetic 
sensibility," he once said to me in a bitter 
tone. "If I stifle my revulsion at the stub 
of a leper's arm stuck under my nose, if 
I refuse this visual rape, if I do not register 
it, I must equally benumb my sensibility 
to a work of art. This gradual process of 
not seeing kills my eye." The suffering 
in his image of man is not the one which 
is the lot of the poor and the halt. It is 
rather the suffering which is the lot of 
every man — the suffering that is inherent 
in the human condition. 

There is a slight edge of irony in the 
labels he gave to this first significant 
series of portraits. He called them "proph- 
ets." But they have nothing in common 
with the grand men of the Old Testament 
who have seen God face to face and who 
know what. is in the womb of the future. 
6 All that Padamsee's "prophets" starting 



with the one with a cadmium yellow face 
know is their past and the shadow it 
casts on their future. And all that they 
have seen face to face is themselves. If 
they have any prophecy to make it is that 
there is no defence against the ravages 
of time and no escape from despair. 
In fact they know no more than the lovers 
in the two canvases which Padamsee 
painted during the very year when he 
began his "prophets" series. They see 
that their passion has been spent, that a 
raw sensuality continues to eat into their 
body and spirit and that it can only end 
in dissolution and death. That is why the 
two couples look less like lovers and more 
like masked figures celebrating death. 

Padamsee continues to be obsessed with 
the same image of man. But with the 
passage of years he acquires better mastery 
over the means to render that image. 
His colour gains a new resonance and the 
image itself comes to acquire a new depth 
and intensity. The prophets speak to us 
only through their silence. They do not 
have to speak because there is nothing 
to express, nothing worthwhile that can 
be said in words. Whatever they tell us 
is through their half-shut eyes which do 
not even need to look at the world around 
to realise what is what. 

In his first landscapes as in his first 
faces Padamsee cuts out the sentimental. 
What marks these canvases which he 
painted in 1953 is a simple order in which 
everything that smacks of the romantic 
is cut out. The moon which shines on the 
church steeples in one of these paintings 
is not the kind which makes young 
lovers swoon but one which reveals to 
them the frailty and ambiguity of their 
love. Again, though there is a perfect 
balance in the arrangement of the trees 
in the landscape painted in 1956 there is 
nothing pretty about it. It has rather a 
starkness which without being drab makes 
one think of the essential loneliness of 
man. Even the kitchen utensils painted 
in the same year bear witness to the same 
sense of desolation. These are not things 
with whose aid a man cooks food to 
nourish his body. They look more like 



strange instruments with which he tortures 
his spirit. And yet there is not even a 
hint of the macabre about all this. Every- 
thing is said simply with an almost 
classical restraint. 

Others may deplore the density of 
things which refuse to reveal their secret. 
Padamsee is upset by how much they 
reveal. The red-and-green nude painted 
by him in 1956 shows us more than we 
can bear to look at. What is oppressive 
about this woman is not the weight of 
her flesh but her immense weariness of 
spirit which fills the whole picture. She 
cannot even wish, like Hamlet, for the 
too, too solid flesh to melt. She knows 
it is no use. She must carry it like a cross 
with her. 

The next two years are a time of waiting 
for Padamsee or rather a time of pre- 
paration. In the landscapes painted by him 
in 1957 he does not make any new dis- 
covery but steels himself to the rigour of a 
new discipline. There is an almost ascetic 
restraint in his use of colours. His palette 
is still bright despite the intrusion of 
greys now and then. But he does not yield 
to the charms of orange and red and blue. 
He does not allow them to cast their 
spell on his landscapes. He knows that 
there is no more dangerous temptation 
in the way of the artist today than the 
lure of the decorative. He builds each 
landscape slowly, brick by brick, almost 
as if it were a building, always intent on 
the rhythm inherent in the point counter- 
point of planes. He shuns easy colour 
harmonies and in the process nerves 
himself up to renouncing the pleasures 
of colour. 

In the case of an artist less sure of him- 
self such renunciation might have been 
fatal. With Padamsee the renunciation 
becomes an act of self-discovery. By 
restricting himself to greys, like the 
Chinese masters who confine themselves 
to the various shades of black, he strikes 
the richest vein of poetry in his art. In 
the paintings of 1959 and 1960 there is a 
lyrical intensity which comes from a 
passionate love affair. The affair is between 
the artist and his art, naked and defence- 



less. Padamsee is still obsessed with images 
of loneliness and despair. The face of 
one of the grey nudes painted in 1959 
is so ravaged by sorrow that the very 
thought of any solace becomes a sacrilege. 
And the grey faces of a man and a woman 
in a canvas painted in 1960 could as well 
be two death masks. 

But this is by no means the whole of 
Padamsee's world. Having seen how men 
suffer in body and mind he knows how 
vulnerable they are. This is the source 
of a new note of tenderness in his work. 
The atmosphere of the reclining nude 
painted in 1959 is that of an autumn 
morning after a dark, stormy night. 
The wan, fragile beauty of the woman's 
face has nothing maudlin about it. She 
almost seems to feel the approach of the 
day when all passion will have been 
drained away from the heart. The painting 
is a paean of joy and a cry of pain at the 
same time. What the picture lacks in 
colour it more than makes up for in tonal 
intensity. The same is true of the other 
large grey painting done in 1960 at Juhu 
in which we see two women against a 
landscape of thick foliage. The whole 
canvas has a melancholy but tender 
atmosphere. There is no defiance of 
destiny. There is only silent submission. 

The silence that is ours would make a 
hurricane dumb 

And give more wisdom to the depths of 
leaves (Eluard) 

The end of 1960 marks the beginning of a 
new phase in Padamsee's art. After 
having wrung a new world of meaning 
from shades of grey he slowly returns 
to a richer palette. In 1960 itself he paints 
an orange nude. This is not the colour 
we associate with sorrow, but Padamsee 
imposes his own mood on this colour. 
There is no hint of sensuality in this 
orange nude. We are in fact not even 
conscious of the body. In subordinating 
the physical to the spiritual Padamsee 
strips away all non-essentials. The deep 
expressiveness of his paintings comes not 
so much from face or gesture as from the 
total design. 7 



It is always the composition of planes 
and colours which give form to what 
Padamsee has to say. This becomes all 
the more clear in his paintings of 1961 
and 1962. His method is quite contrary 
to that of the expressionists who use 
colour directly to express the turbulence or 
violence of their emotions without subject- 
ing it to any discipline. In Padamsee's 
work colour is always subordinate to a 
structural basis. The texture of the paint- 
ings done in this period is by no means a 
superfluous detail ; it is part of the meaning 
of the picture. It is not only the richer 
design of these paintings but their more 
mellow use of colour which distinguishes 
them from Padamsee's earlier work. 
What strikes us in these portraits is not 
the corruption of decay or frailty of the 
flesh but the torment of the spirit to which 
they are a mute witness. It is a torment 
which is suffered in silence — a silence 
before which even the highest art can 
do no more than admit its own inadequacy. 

Having reached a state of anguish 
which can only be expressed by silence, 
Padamsee in his paintings of 1963, leaves 
the human form alone and takes to 
contemplation of nature. In fact to call 
it contemplation of nature is itself a 
hyperbole. There are already hints at a 
new kind of silence which comes with 
the realisation of the nothingness at the 
heart of things. The objects get lost in a 
sort of haze as words get lost in a melody. 

Padamsee feels he is giving shape to the 
essential. But has the essential, the mys- 
tery at the heart of things, a shape? 
Who can tell? Perhaps there is no one 
shape; there are shapes which transcribe 
the innate rhythm of things. All that an 
artist can do is to search for images 
which in dramatising his own expe- 
rience catch something of this rhythm. 
Akbar Padamsee's art is in the nature of a 
quest. He will not rest for long at the 
point at which he has arrived. 



AKBAR PADAMSEE 



Les formulesa l'emporte-piece pour d6finir 
l'essence de l'art, ne sont pas selon le 
gout d' Akbar Padamsee. II trouve ainsi 
presomptueux toute revendication d'au- 
tonomie dans le domaine de l'art. Sous 
ce rapport, la presence ou l'absence 
d'objets est, selon lui, ce qui importe 
le moins. L'abstrait ou le figuratif, c'est 
a dire Falternative entre l'objectif et le 
non objectif est, a son avis, un faux 
dilemme puisque tout artiste peintre fait 
de la peinture abstraite lorsqu'il se laisse 
guider par la logique des lignes et des 
couleurs tout en restant objectif, car, 
quels que soient les efforts du peintre 
pour y parvenir, il ne pourra faire abstrac- 
tion de la reajite" extdrieure ou inteVieure. 
Peu de jeunes peintres dans ce pays 
ont une conception aussi rigoureuse du 
metier d'artiste peintre que ce jeune 
peintre de leur generation. II vous prou- 
vera qu'un detail insignifiant a premiere 
vue, est de la plus haute importance: 
ce qui n'est qu'un Element peut compro- 
mettre toute la construction et il en fera la 
demonstration devant un Masaccio ou 
Ucello: "d6placez une pierre de taille, 
une lance et tout menace de s'ecrouler, 
tout est d&iquilibre". Dans une authenti- 
que oeuvre d'art, vous fera-t-il remarquer, 
il n'y a rien d'arbitraire; mSme les oeuvres 
de Klee qui, au premier abord, paraissent 
relever de la plus haute fantaisie, ob&ssent 
a une ndcessitd intdrieure. 

Padamsee n'est pas pour autant feru 
de la rigueur mathematique. Au contraire, 
il s'empresse de preciser que celle-ci doit 



se combiner toujours avec l'intuition et 
la po6sie. Aussi Klee, le plus proche 
de cet id6al parmi les maitres modernes, 
est celui auquel notre peintre s'est le 
plus attache. 

La rhitorique a 6te" bannie de ses 
oeuvres des ses debuts en conformity 
avec ses principes rigoureux qui l'ont 
d'ailleurs rendu impermeable a l'enseigne- 
ment academique qu'on lui donna a 
Bombay. C'est cette meme attitude qui 
explique pourquoi il s'est tenu a l'ecart 
des ecoles de peinture plus tard a Paris 
ou, il aime le dire, il n'a recu que les 
lecons des masques negres du Musee de 
l'homme. 

La sentimentalitd larmoyante ainsi que 
la grandiloquence sont absentes de ses 
toiles. II ne fait pas de litterature et ce 
n'est pas sans un soupcon d'ironie qu'il 
baptisa "prophetes" ses premieres tStes 
dont il existe toute une serie. 

Consequent a lui meme, il dvite toute 
allusion romantique dans ses premiers 
paysages peints en 1953. La lune au-dessus 
des clochers qui eclaire le paysage n'est 
pas le clair de lune des amoureux. 

Les annees qui suivent sont celles de 
recherches, mais sans que les decouvertes 
se manifestent clairement. Les paysages 
peints en 1957 temoignent plutot d'un 
affermissement de la discipline qu'il s'im- 
pose. Sa palette reste claire en depit des 
gris qui commencent a se manifester ci et 
la et il continue a se servir des couleurs 
avec la meme retenue. II connait trop 
bien le danger de la tentation des couleurs 
pour y ceder. Dans la meme note sobre, 
il construit ses paysages brique par 
brique comme s'il S'agissait d'un edifice, 
toujours attentif au rythmes representes 
par les rapports contrapuntiques des 
plans. 

Tant de discipline, de mesure et retenue 
auraient pu paralyser un artiste moins 
sur de lui-meme que Padamsee. Au 
contraire, la renonciation aida ce dernier 
a decouvrir une nouvelle veine poetique 
paradoxalement riche. II y parvint, en 
effet, en se restreignant aux valeurs de 
l'unique gris. Ses oeuvres dat£es 1959 
et 1960 sont d'une intensite d'autant plus 



grande que les moyens employes sont 
modestes. Et c'est justement ce qui 
confere aux oeuvres de cette periode une 
se>6nit6 et un lyrisme que ce peintre, 
ennemi du melodrame mais point aveugle 
a la r6alite" de la souffrance, n'a certaine- 
ment pas recherche" comme une fin en soi. 

1960 marque un tournant dans son 
evolution; graduellement il revient a une 
palette plus varide sans toutefois hausser 
le ton en ce qui concerne les couleurs. 

C'est enfin en 1961 et 1962 que le 
nouveau langage, longuement et patiem- 
ment prepare, formule son message. 
On y lit clairement que, contrairement a 
l'emploi qu'en font les expressionnistes, 
la couleur chez Padamsee n'est pas le 
v6hicule principal de l'expression, elle 
est et reste strictement subordonnee aux 
exigences de la structure qui commande 
meme aux menus d6tails de la texture de 
la matiere des couleurs. 

Nous arrivons ainsi a 1963-64, annee 
qui marque l'aboutissement, le point de 
maturity auquel a conduit une recherche 
inspiree et originale aussi puissante que 
la volonte du choix rigoureux et implacable 
qui la guida. 

Ainsi, en pleine possession de ses 
moyens, il nous offre a present des pay- 
sages d'une riche complexity, la moisson 
d'un processus d'enrichissement mutuel 
entre la rigueur et l'inspiration qui laisse 
deja pressentir la promesse de figures 
humaines beneficiaires de toutes les ac- 
quisitions et apports recents et, a notre 
avis, clairement inscrites comme etape 
suivante dans sa courbe devolution. 
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Prophet III, 62 50 cms. Oils, 1955. 
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Seated Nude, 116x89 cms. Oils, 1956. 
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Horizon I, 92 / 60 cms. Oils, 1957. 
Private Collection, Holland. 




Horizon II, 65 x 54 cms. Oils, 1956. 
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Horizon III, 92 x 60 cms. Oils, 1957. 
Collection Rene Freppel, Paris. 




Egg-Beater, 80 x 40 cms. Oils, 1956. 
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Utensils, 56/87 cms. Oils, 1956. 
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Greek Landscape, 120 x 360 cms. Plastic emulsion, 1959. 
Collection Krishen Khanna, New Delhi. 
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Orange Woman, 72 X 73 cms. Oils, 1960. 

Collection National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi. 
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Head, 78 v 60 cms. Oils, 1958. 
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Still-life, 39x27 cms. Oils, 1956. 
Collection Henri Freppel, Paris. 
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Nude, 61x50 cms. Oils, I960. 
Collection Norman Swallow, London. 
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Nude In Landscape, 83 x 122 cms. Plastic emulsion, I960. 
Collection Bal Chhabda. 
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Landscape, 73 x 160 cms. Oils, 1962. 
Collection Ville de Paris. 
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Head, 92 x 65 cms. Oils, 1962. 
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Sunlit Village, 71 X 118 cms. Oils, 1961. 
Collection Satish Kapoor, Cambridge. 
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'Rouen', 116x89 cms. Oils, 1961. 
Collection Peisach, New York. 
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Farmers, 84 ■ 121 cms. 
Plastic emulsion, I960. 
Collection Ministry of 
Cultural and Scientific Affairs, 
Government of India. 
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Nude, 132 x 66 cms. 
Plastic emulsion, 1960. 
Collection Shammi Kapoor, 
Bombay. 





Yellow Woman, 92 x 60 cms. Oils, 1960. 
Collection Waldemar George, Paris. 




Reclining Nude, 92 x 308 cms. Plastic emulsion, 1960. 
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Houses, 80 x 80 cms. Oils, 1963. 
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Delta, 100x100 cms. Oils, 1963. 
Collection Riboud, Paris. 
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Order does not belong to the picture-space 
but to the act. Order cannot be given as 
one arranges furniture in the room. If 
the act is not in the spirit of order it 
cannot impart order. 

Imagination is intrinsic to the act. Neither 
afterthought nor premeditation. The 
moment and imagination are one. The 
course of events being unpredictable ima- 
gination serves as an ice-breaker to clear 
the passage for the forms which are surging 
ahead. 

Superposition of colours in transparence 
gives a multitudinous character to the 
picture space impossible to achieve by 
juxtaposition. 

In superposition tone is not addition of 
black but the addition of 'nothing' (oil, 
painting medium or water) — a substractive 
quantity. 

Harmonisation at substratic levels brings 
painting near to sound, near to music, 
a kind of form-music. Colour when 
superposed creates music in which several 
colours are heard in dimension, in opposi- 
tion to juxtaposition which has a separatist 
character. This feeling of unity is not 
retrospective but instantaneous. 

On Paintings in Grey 

A light grey and a dark grey can be used 
as opposite poles. A scale is established 
between them, with a centre stretching to- 
wards the extremities. A white and light 
grey or a black and a dark grey and so on. 
All of these may be used together in paint- 
ing. This way grey becomes colour where 
tension is stretched across in the same 
way as across red and green or orange 
and blue or yellow and violet. Grey is 
without prejudice. It does not discriminate 
between object and space. The object is 
space. The brush moves across them and 
from the will of the movement form is 
born. Circumstances coincide, or intrigue, 
to liberate a meaning. Forms engender 
forms. 

On Form and Formal Relations 
The first relation is related to nothing 
which is a 'charged nothing.' The conse- 
quent relations are related to the past 
relations. 

The character of 'absence' conveys the 
idea of form speculatively. Definition kills 
the idea. A circle presumes a sphere. A 
square presumes a cube. This faculty of 
speculation opens to us the conceptual 
universe. The 'all' need not be said. The 
unspeculative has no future. Ecstasy is 
40 that which is to come. The linear, the 



formal, the tonal, the chromatic, these 
elements create a bed of tensions on which 
the form describes itself or remains in a 
fluid potential state. The one law which 
cannot be contradicted is the law of 
determined movement. This field is like 
the one which traces the path of the planets 
or the path of the ocean currents or the 
path of the electrons and atoms, all subject 
to the dynamism of movement. This 
determined movement is the secret of 
cohesion which keeps matter intact and 
the elements together. Form has its 
magnetic field, it has a specific involute 
order. Different forms are born of different 
orders, different proportions, different 
libidos. Forms do not renew themselves 
but the specific which ordains them 
assumes new mathematical relationships. 

To release form having a 'corresponding 
reality' in nature the informal must pre- 
serve the character of flux and ambiguity 
where it has the necessary passivity to 
assume form. Like a person suddenly 
awoken the painting receives the shock 
of the image, for the image is a violation 
of all that could have been otherwise. 

That which attracts us existed already, 
was a part of our memory and like a 
phantom springs into the field of the eye — 
a sphinx of pleasure. 

Dream is constant in the region of the 
heart, physically present as a dull ache. 
Forms without ache are futile and like 
futile acts rebound on the actor and make 
his life miserable. Forms must avoid the 
misery which is to come. 

— PADAMSEE 



L'ordre n'est pas fonction de l'espace 
pictural, mais resulte de l'acte. On ne 
peut cr6er de l'ordre comme on dispose 
des meubles dans une piece. Si l'acte ne 
s'inspire pas de l'esprit de l'ordre, il n'en 
peut creer. Esprit de l'ordre, acte, ordre. 

V imagination est immanente a l'acte. Ni 
premeditation ni arriere pensee. L'instant 
et l'imagination sont un. Le cours des 
evenements etant imprevisible, l'imagina- 
tion sert de brise-glace pour frayer un 
passage aux formes qui surgissent. 

La superposition de couleurs par trans- 
parence confere un caractere de multi- 
plicity a l'espace pictural qu'on ne saurait 
realiser par juxtaposition. 

Dans la superposition, un ton ne 
represente pas du noir qui s'y ajoute 
mais l'adjonction de "rien" (huile, medium 
ou eau) — une quantite qui se deduit. 

L'harmonisation effectuee a des niveaux 
profonds rapproche la peinture du 
domaine du son, de la musique, d'une 
sorte de musique des formes. Lorsqu'on 
superpose la couleur, elle acquiert une 
propriete sonore: plusieurs couleurs 
peuvent etre "entendues" simultanement 
en contraste avec la juxtaposition qui, 
elle, a un caractere isolant. Le sentiment 
d'unite ne resulte pas d'un processus 
successif saisi par retrospection, mais 
constitue une donnee immediate. 

De la peinture en gros 

Les valeurs opposees ne le sont que 
relativement. Un gris clair et un gris 
fonce peuvent etre employes comme des 
poles opposes. Une echelle s'etablit entre 
eux dont le centre eclate vers les extremes 
un blanc et un gris clair ou un noir et un 
gris fonce etc. Tous ceux-ci peuvent etre 
utilises ensemble en peinture. Ainsi le gris 
devient couleur lorsqu'une tension se 
produit entre ses valeurs de la meme 
maniere qu'entre le rouge et le vert ou 
l'orange et le bleu ou le jaune et le violet. 
Le gris est sans prejuges. II ne fait pas de 
discrimination entre l'object et l'espace. 
L'objet est espace. Le pinceau se meut au 
travers d'eux et c'est de la volonte de 
mouvement que nait la forme. Ce sont les 
coincidences des circonstances ou leurs 
"intrigues" qui font degager un sens. Les 
formes font naitre d'autre formes et 
ainsi elles s'entremelent dans le processus 
meditatif de l'acte de peindre en une union 
discrete. 

De la forme et des rapports entre les formes 
Le premier rapport est lie a un 'vide' 



charge" de virtualite. Les rapports conse- 
cutifs s'enchainent. 

La nature de l'absence actualise l'idee 
de la forme. La definition tue l'idee. Un 
cercle presuppose une sphere ; un carre, un 
cube. Cette faculte de vision speculative 
nous donne acces a l'univers des concepts. 
"Tout" ne doit pas s'exprimer necessaire- 
ment. Ce qui reste en dehors de la perspec- 
tive speculative, n'a pas d'avenir. L'extase 
est ce qui doit venir. Le lineaire le formel, 
le tonal, le chromatique sont les elements 
qui creent un champ de tension dans 
lequel la forme prend corps ou reste a 
l'etat fluide, virtuel. La seule loi qu'on ne 
peut contrecarrer est celle du mouvement 
determine. Ce champ ressemble a celui ou 
les planetes, les electrons et les atomes 
decrivent leur orbites et qui sont, tous, 
sujets au dynamisme du mouvement. Le 
secret de la cohesion qui conserve la 
matiere intacte tout en maintenant les 
elements ensemble, reside dans ce mouve- 
ment determine. La forme possede son 
champ magnetique et en meme temps un 
ordre immanent specifique. Des formes 
differentes resultent d'ordres differents, de 
proportions differentes d'une libido diffe- 
rente. Les formes ne se renouvellent pas, 
mais le specifique, qui les ordonne revet 
des rapports mathematiques nouveaux. 

Afin de degager une forme ayant une 
"realite correspondante" dans la nature, 
l'informel doit conserver un caractere flou 
et ambigu assurant la passivite necessaire 
pour prendre forme. Telle une personne 
eveiliee en sursaut, la peinture recoit le 
"choc" de l'image, car 1'image anenantit 
tout ce qui aurait pu etre autrement. 

Ce qui nous attire existait deja enfoui 
dans notre memoire et tel un fantome 
surgit dans notre champ visuel — tel un 
plaisir anxieux. 

Le reve est toujours present dans la 
region du coeur; comme uns douleur 
sourde. Les formes sans douleur sont 
futiles et comme les actes, vains, elles 
frappent par ricochet leur auteur et le 
rendent miserable. Les formes doivent 
eviter la detresse de l'avenir. 

— PADAMSEE 
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Akbar Padamsee, born in Bombay 1928. 

Diploma of the Sir J. J. School of Art 1949. 

Left for Paris in 1950, won the award of 
the French art journal "Arts" in 1952. 

First exhibition at Galerie Saint-Placide 
1952. 

Exhibition at Galerie Raymond Creuze 
1953. 

Returned to Bombay in 1954, fought 
indictment of alleged "obscene" paintings 
by Government of Bombay, and won the 
law-suit both in the Lower Court and the 
High Court of Bombay. 

In the same year was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Calcutta Fine Arts Society. 

In 1956, was invited by the Galerie de 
Ventadour of Paris, to join the group of 
painters exhibited in permanence at the 
gallery. 

One-man show at the Galerie de Ventadour 
1957. 

Was selected to participate in international 
exhibitions: the Biennales of Venice, 
Sao Paulo, Tokyo, Paris, "Seven Indian 
Painters" group show at Gallery "One" 
London 1958. 

In 1960, one-man show organized by 
Gallery "59" in Bombay, "Paintings in 
Grey". 

One-man show at Gallery Kunika, Delhi 
in 1962. In the same year won the award 
of the Lalit Kala Akademi. 

Exhibited in a group show of Indian 
painters in 1963 at Gallery "63" New York. 

1964, Exhibition of drawings at Gallery 
Chemould, Bombay. 

Is now represented in Paris, by Galerie "9", 
9, rue des Beaux-Arts. 
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Akbar Padamsee, ne a Bombay 1928. 

Diploma en 1949 de la Sir J. J. School 
of Art, il part pour Paris en 1950, y 
remporte le prix du journal "Arts" en 
1952. 

Organise sa premiere exposition a la 
Galerie Saint-Placide, 1952. 

En 1953 exposition a la Galerie Creuze. 

A son retour a Bombay en 1954, il est 
traduit en justice par le Gouvernement 
de Bombay, pour peintures pretendues 
"obscenes", il gagne le proces d'abord en 
Correctionelle puis en Haute Cour. Cette 
meme annee, il remporte la medaille d'or 
de la Societe des Beaux-Arts de Calcutta. 

De retour a Paris en 1956, il devient un des 
peintres attitres de la Galerie de Venta- 
dour, ou ses oeuvres sont exposees en 
permanence. 

Exposition personnelle a la Galerie de 
Ventadour 1957. 

II est selectionne egalement pour parti- 
ciper a de nombreuses manifestations 
internationales : les Biennales de Venise, 
Sao Paulo, Tokyo, Paris, Exposition du 
groupe "Sept Peintres Indiens" tenue 
a la Gallery "One" Londres 1958. 

La Gallery "59" a Bombay presente en 
1960, son exposition "Peintures en Gris". 

Exposition personnelle a la Gallery 
Kunika, Delhi, 1962, annee pendant 
laquelle il remporte le prix de la Lalit Kala 
Akademi. 

II participe, en 1963, a une exposition de 
peinture indienne a la Gallery "63" de 
New York. 

En 1964, la Gallery Chemould a Bombay 
presente ses dessins. 

La Galerie "9", 9 rue des Beaux-Arts, 
le reprdsente a Paris. 
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